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best extant synthesis and does cover the main lines of experience," — this, despite the 
fact that its synthesis is not perfect and therefore lacks finality. Since theology must 
be a free consensus, Roman theology with its oracular, final authority must be rejected. 
The Reformation theology rejected too much of experience. Anglican theology 
admits a consensus and permits reconstruction. Its chief peril is opportunism. 

The bulk of the work applies these principles to the controversies relative to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the Eucharist. The problems of pastoral theology 
that center in the church as an institution are also treated. But the discussion is of 
partial rather than of general interest. 

In fact the interesting element in the discussion is not the insistence upon the 
primacy of Anglican thought but the emphasis laid upon experience as the determinant 
of dogma. The discussion approaches pragmatism though the author repudiates the 
idea. There are times when we fear that the discussion means that whatever is and 
has been is right. Yet Liberalism, Modernism, and Protestantism in general are 
curtly dismissed from consideration. The suggestion of special pleading is constantly 
present. 

W. T. P. 

Cunningham, William. Christianity and Politics. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1915. xi+271 pages. $1.50. 

This volume contains the Lowell Lectures delivered in the autumn of 1914. The 
word "politics" in the title is employed in a broad sense. Archdeacon Cunningham 
has furnished a suggestive and thought-provoking discussion of the ways in which 
Christianity may seek to improve the social, civil, and industrial life of men. 

The first four lectures give an excellent historical survey of the typical theories 
on this point. Catholicism, with its belief in a church-controlled civilization, Anglican- 
ism, in which church and state are merged in one national system of controls, Presby- 
terianism, with its demand for a society organized according to biblical precepts, and 
Independentism, with its insistence on the autonomy of the church, and its denial 
of the right of coercion of conscience, are all discussed, with illuminating citations from 
literature and references to historical occurrences. 

Dr. Cunningham recognizes that the modern state is a secular institution, and 
exists to promote secular ends. What, now, is the social and political duty of the church 
in a secular government ? It is evident from the rambling and somewhat fragmentary 
narrative of the final chapters that it is not possible to give to the church any such 
unified and all-important place as former ages assigned to it. For the most part the 
moral problems of modern society must be analyzed with the aid of a knowledge of 
economics and social principles, and the solutions must rest on an experimental basis. 
The task of Christianity is to inspire lofty ideals, to create the disposition to devote 
one's self to the service of humanity, and to provide an organization for moral and 
religious training. This may seem like a modest task; but in view of the partisan and 
selfish attitude of class interests, it assumes an importance which Dr. Cunningham 
well emphasizes. 

G. B. S. 

Garvie, Alfred E. The Evangelical Type of Christianity. (Manuals for 
Christian Thinkers, No. 20.) London: Charles H. Kelley. 147 pages, is. 
This excellent popular exposition of a term which is so often employed as a kind 

of shibboleth ought to be of real service to many. While Principal Garvie professes 
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his belief in this type of Christianity, he makes some notable criticisms. He distinctly 
modifies the dogmatic features of the traditional "evangelical" message so that its 
theology, as he sets it forth, is frankly liberalized. The notion of original depravity 
is pronounced untenable. The doctrine of penal satisfaction is condemned on moral 
grounds. Hostility to science and to biblical criticism is declared to be injurious to 
the evangelical cause. Narrow views of Christian activity are rebuked. In all this 
the author is doubtless voicing a widespread sentiment. This liberalizing inevitably 
results in considerable vagueness at points where the emotional values of old phrases 
do not exactly correspond to the content in the newer doctrine. In particular is this 
true in the contention that the Cross must signify an objective atonement. But if the 
substitutionary theory be rejected, one is driven to some form of "moral influence." 
Garvie's exposition here is somewhat labored. 

The book will serve as a wholesome corrective to narrow evangelicalism; and it is 
for the historian of modern religious thought an interesting document embodying 
in a spirit of commendable frankness and reverence certain typical aspects of that 
liberalizing of orthodoxy which is an outstanding feature of modern Christianity. 

G. B. S. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. The Basis of Morality. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. B. Bullock. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
xxviii+288 pages. $1 . 25. 

In 1837 the Danish Royal Society of Sciences propounded, as subject for a prize 
essay competition, the question, "Is the fountain and basis of morals to be sought for 
in conscience or in some other source of knowledge?" Schopenhauer was the only 
candidate, but his essay was rejected, probably because of its unorthodox character, 
Hegel and Fichte being the philosophical vogue of that period. The essay was pub- 
lished by the author in 1840 and in a second edition in i860. It appeared in an 
English translation in 1002 and in a second edition in 1915. The theory of the essay 
is that the motive of compassion or sympathy (Mitleid) is the source of all morality, and 
the metaphysical sanction of sympathy is found in the Kantian doctrine of the phenom- 
enal and noumenal worlds. The noumenal Reality "individuates" itself in the 
phenomenal order under the " forms " of time and space and causality. The noumenal 
Reality is the One. Its phenomenal self-expression is the Many. In ethical terms 
this many-ness shows itself in the multiplicity of egoistic lives, and this strife of wills 
is the occasion of life's innumerable immoralities. But the motive of sympathy tends 
to reveal the underlying oneness of life, and to overcome its tragic many-ness. In 
this theory Schopenhauer appeals not only to Kant but also to the ancient wisdom of 
oriental mysticism. 

While today, of course, Schopenhauer's thought appears rationalistic to a degree, 
yet one cannot withhold admiration for the bold and independent spirit of this essay 
and the brilliance of its style. Psychology has thrown so much light upon the old 
egoistic-altruistic issue that it will no longer bear the weight of a metaphysical con- 
struction, yet in the middle of the last century this contribution of Schopenhauer was 
sufficiently original and suggestive to merit something better than the condemnation 
which the Danish Royal Society meted out to it. 

A. C. W. 



